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THE FINISHING TOUCH 

by Marianne Stivers 


Dt long ago I went to Dr. Combs 
lk about two of his latest ac- 
dishments, the Fine Arts Build- 
md the Student Activities Build- 
I was a bit hesitant to ask for 
gh of his time for a short inter 
, and was therefore not a little 
iurprised and pleased when he 
Dusly gave me three hours. We 
over the blueprints of both 
lings together, and he explained 
of the details to me than I could 
bly remember or write down. 

1 he personally guided me 
tgh and around what has already 
constructed of the two build- 
He is very proud of them, as 
is good reason to be, and his en- 
asm aroused my own enthus- 
We haven’t yet duly appreciated 
two magnificent additions to 
ampus. The Fine Arts Building 
r enough from the center of 
•us that few of us except those 
go to the dining hall that way 
notice it, and only recently has 
visible progress been made on the 
ml Activities Building. But 
*r than we realize, they will both 
ne an integral part of the camp- 
"he Fine Arts Building will be 
for the session beginning in 
mber, and the Student Activi- 
building has been promised for 
tmas. Those of us who are to be 
rs next year would like more 
anyone else on the hill to see it 
ed on time. 

le distance around the Fine Arts 
ing is a third of a mile. With 
er-growing campus, and bigger 
etter buildings like that, we can 
cut out Physical Education 
; entirely — we’ll all be eligible 
ack. 

e front, or center, building, 
nt Hall, will house classrooms, 
adio studios, offices, exhibit 


rooms, storage space, an entrance 
foyer, cloakrooms, and a little theatre. 
The theatre will be equipped with a 
ticket office, an auditorium with 
seating capacity for three hundred, 
and a large stage, under which will 
be dressing rooms and a storage space 
for sets. Behind the stage will be 
washrooms and a make-up room. The 
stage is to be larger than the audi- 
torium. The theatre will also be 
equipped with a special movie pro- 
jection room. In the little theatre, the 
dramatics group will present their 
regular plays, for longer runs, it is 
hoped, than is now possible. A spe- 
cial board will select and approve 
presentations. George Washington 
Auditorium will still be used for 
campus meetings such as Convoca- 
tions, chapels, and lyceums. 

Neither of the two wings has yet 
been officially named. The south 
wing, which is closest to the dining 
hall, is the art building. Studios on 
the second and top floors will have 
skylights. A ceramics studio, equip- 
ped with a kiln, offices, washrooms, 
and classrooms will be provided, as 
well as ample storage space for art 
work not on display, and exhibit 
rooms. 

The north wing, or music depart- 
ment, must be finished by June first, 
in order to accomodate the music 
school, to be held there from June 16 
to August 8. 

The north wing will include 
twenty six individual practice rooms, 
a band room, a choral room, a record 
room (all sound-proofed) and class- 
rooms, studios, offices, and storage 
space. 

The Fine Arts Building will be 
three stories high. There are to be 
no corridors in either of the wings — 
all rooms arc to lie on one side of a 
covered passageway, similar to those 


at the University of Virginia, near 
the Rotunda. In the back, in the 
sheltered space between the two 
wings. Dr. Combs would like to 
plant shrubs and plants not usually 
found in this area. Although the 
grounds are very muddy and un- 
sightly now, it is his hope that it will 
all be landscaped and the planting 
finished by October. Also in the back, 
after the ground has been leveled and 
graded, there wil be a parking space 
which will not be easily seen from 
the highway. A bridge will be built 
from the infirmary to the back of 
the building, and walks will be laid. 

Although not as impresively built 
as the Fine Arts Building, the Student 
Activities Building is probably more 
in our minds because we cannot help 
but notice the progress that is made 
there as we cross campus. When 
this building is finished, it will 
house the major campus organiza- 
tions, such as Alumnae, Student 
Government, Y, RA, Bullet, Battle- 
field, and Epaulet, and possibly some 
smaller ones. 

The building is being erected over 
the swimming pool: and the pool, 
which will be reventilatcd and re- 
lighted. will be in the main basement. 
The dressing rooms and showers for 
the pool will be enlarged, and more 
of them added. The terrace over the 
pool will be the entrance terrace, or 
front porch. The steps will remain 
as they are. It was with this building 
in mind that Dr. Combs had the 
pool designed as it was. 

On the entrance floor will be the 
C Shoppe, twice as large as the pre- 
sent one, and not connected with the 
bookstore. It will be called the Ter- 
race Room, because on nice days 
tables will be set up on the terrace, 
and students will eat and dance out 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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there. On either side of the main door 
will be a lounge, opening on to the 
terrace. Also on the main floor will 
be offices. 

On the second floor wil be physi- 
cal education classrooms, a large room 
for dancing instruction, lined with 
mirrors, and a physical therapy room, 
also lined with mirrors. 

On the top floor there will be a 
large assembly room where such 
campus meetings as Devil-Goat Ral- 
lies, class meetings and parties, in- 
formal dances and so forth, will be 
held, thereby releasing Monroe Gym 
for basketball and other sports, which 
don’t stand a fighting chance now be- 
cause the gym is always being used 
for something else. This will also re- 
move from our informals the ‘gym- 
nasium stigma,’ and perhaps make 
them a little more, shall we say in- 
viting! Also on the top floor will be 
space for ping pong and other activi- 
ties, washrooms, and offices. 

In the main basement will be 
bowling alleys. Because the building 
stands on a hill, one leg, so to speak, 
will be shorter than the other. The 
side facing the library will be five 
stories high. In the sub-basement will 
be washrooms serving the amphi- 
theatre. The other side and the front 
will be four stories high, including 
the main basement. There will, be a 
side entrance, facing Monroe. 

Mary Washington will not stop 
growing when these two buildings 
have been completed. Dr. Combs 
would like a new dormitory, and a 
new science building. While we 
struggle to get new permissions and 
more liberal rules, he is planning 
bigger and better material things. 
What he has already done is obvious 
and a little overwhelming when you 
consider that only Willard, Monroe, 
and two-thirds of Virginia were 
here when he came twenty- five years 
ago. We will leave it to your own 
imagination to picture the Mary 
Washington of 1975. 

Vv c wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to those who have given our 
magazine their support and interest 
throughout the year. 

—THE EPAULET 
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“Creativity’’ 

by Catherine Jones 

I am a being ... I am a part of all that is around me. I find myself in a 
universe ... a universe that has a powerful current which I call “creativity. ” 
This current is the beginning of everything and the continuation of everything 
that has been, is, and will be. I have but to look at a tree to find the revelation 
of “creativity.” 

From a tiny current in a seed . . . the bursting out and 
climbing forth, like a tiny hand pushing back the blackness 
from before the eyes . . . the hole, almost unseen, is made 
larger by the force ... Its stringy toes wiggle out to steady 
its wobbling top . . . the furry toplets stretch soft fingers in 
small frills . . . Blue made green in the golden light . . . 
feeding upon the nest of life . . . sharing with its neighbors 
the seasonal role. 

Stronger become the toes that uphold the upward 
fight . . . ridges embroidered in ringlets making the reel and 
roll of tide . . . bidding the wings to flock and spread the 
seed of life. Over and again into the start . . . receiving and 
giving the current of “creativity’' that flows through the 
pattern of life. 

I am an individual as different as the leaf in nature, and I find myself in the 
pattern of "creativity” which can nourish me mentally, emotionally, physically. 
Being a part of the pattern of “creativity,” my mental and emotional being is 
capable of magnifying and living within the pulsating movements around me. 

My eyes fixed to the sky . . . wide . . . then cringing . . . 
the sky crumbled and spattered to bits . . . streaks shoot 
through my veins . . . my skin gripping, wrestles with the 
wind and bleeds in the blood that flows from the hurt. 

Are man s mental and emotional faculties passive to this flash of “creativity” in 
nature’s electrical outburst? What about the artist . . . the actor ... the com- 
poser . . . the dancer . . . the writer . . . the philosopher . . . the scientist . . . 
the inventor . . . what about man who uses his endowed “creativity” to become 
a part of the totality in which he lives? Nature offers man a fortune at the 
mere wanting and seeking. 

The simple, complex . . . the comprehensible, mysterious “creativity” 
which is life and the enricher of life. 

As the kiss of a child ... the moist wet caress of the droplets 
splattered on my face . . . slipping slowly, they cooled my 
warm mouth . . . the patter on the grass and trees, almost 
inaudible ... the gentle bathing of the foliage and the 
sipping of the roots ... the cup of color tipped to the ground. 



BARNS IN LIGHT Eleanor Dickson 


DRAMA 

by Beverly Booz 


The curtain creeps silently away — 

As do the butterflies in the actors’ stomachs. 
And a hushed expectancy 
Envelopes the audience. 

The play begins — 

A story of everyday reality 
With exaggerated movement . . . 

Real, yet false and improbable. 

You associate yourself with the hero — 

And experience his emotions, 


And fight his battles — 

Laughing and crying with him, 

Through you never leave your chair . . . 
Suddenly — the drama’s over; 

Then the tension relaxes, 

You applaud the performance, 

Get up, and walk out onto the greatest stage . 
For you are an actor in the Drama 
Of the Universe . . . 
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EY WORK 1800 HOURS TO 


ENTERTAIN YOU FOR 


r hen the house lights dim in 
gc Washington Hall and the cur- 
glides open on a production by 
College Theatre, you are intro- 
d to world of make-believe — 
>rld created by the hard labor of 
r or more students — a world 
it for your entertainment, 
is also meant to help you who 
in the audience to see and ex- 
ncc some elements of life and 
le that you might not have 
rstood before. In that respect 
make-believe world is a part of 
ation. 

Dr the students who participate 
eating this realm of illusion, these 
npts to entertain you are a lab- 
Dry test, and as such, are subject 
lany of the errors made in other 
ratory courses. 

hose who saw the first night’s 
)rmance of “Ladies in Retire- 
will recall the excess of steam 
ig from the kettle. In a chem- 
lab, the error in measurement 
t not have been so funny, but it 
s to point out one of the elements 
bring so many students to work 
tresses or to serve backstage — 
the mistakes in play production 

un. It helps to keep the hard 
of building, painting, and 

g scenery, collecting properties, 
bearsing for five weeks, in per* 

ve. 

ie work of play production is 
! Making you, the audience, 

, cry, or sit on the edges of your 
s fun, just as seeing a good play 
>vie is fun. 

t it also takes a lot of hard work. 
Ladies in Retirement” is a good 
>le. The cast rehearsed for 600 
lours, and the scenery construc- 
rew put in 780 man-hours. If 
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the work of the costume, property, 
lighting, and front office staffs is in- 
cluded, the total climbs to 1875 man- 
hours. (Sorry, woman - hours at 
MWC) 

It adds up to a lot of work for 
two hours entertainment and instru 
ction for the audience. Is it worth it r* 

Well, we said it was fun! But that 
is hardly enough to justify a Drama 
Department’s existence on a college 
campus. It also is a tremendous ex- 
penditure of time for merely two 
evenings of instruction in whatever 
human values that it teaches. 

Of course, if a play was to be per- 
formed for a month after opening 
night, it would be another story. 
What does the College Theatre of- 
fer? 

As was pointed out, it serves as 
a laboratory to test theories learned in 
class. It gives the students who are 
interested in art, dance, literature, 
speech, and personality development 
a practical experiment in the combin- 
ation of arts that theatre art is made 
from, and to perfect this practical 
approach to them. It exposes many 
facets of group psycholgy and shows 
them in action. 

The student who is concerned with 
the technical side of play production 
and theatre art learns how to use 
tools, handle paints, and handle 
electrical equipment. Interior decora- 
tion, furniture repair, dress and 
drapery materials, and a multitude of 
very practical knowledge grows out 
of theatre training, as well as the 
things that help a student to grow 
into a balanced and capable person 
emotionally. 

The Department of Dramatic Art 
and Speech is not only concerned 
with the academic interest of the 


THREE 

by Mark R. Summner 


majority of its students, but is faced 
with a smaller group who are pri- 
marily interested in professional ca- 
reers in the theatre field. College 
Theatre gives these students a chance 
to perfect their art as designers, act- 
resses, and directors at the same time 
that they learn the necessary back- 
ground and theory. 

The function of the College 
Theatre, then, is to translate the cul- 
tural, and moral values of good 
theatre, and its historical and modern 
literature, into personality growth 
for each student who takes part, 
whether they are dramatic art majors 
or not. 

They learn to understand them- 
selves, to communicate well, and to 
develop a strong democratic spirit of 
teamwork, without which there is no 
theatre, and no world of illusion to 
entertain and instruct you. 

Next year, with the opening of the 
new fine arts building, College 
Theatre will almost double its op- 
portunities for participation, with 
more productions, including original 
plays, and with more opportunity to 
entertain the theatre-goers on camp- 
us and in Fredericksburg. 

At the May production of Oscar 
Wilde’s famous comedy, “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” and in 
the future, College Theatre, staff and 
students, will be looking forward to 
making you laugh, making you cry, 
or making you sit on the edge of your 
seat, and perhaps you will get a fresh 
look at some of these strange human 
animals who inhabit the earth. That's 
what happens before the curtains 
close and the houselights go on again. 

7. 




I could tell it was morning be- 
cause my roommate had already gone 
to class. I lay quietly and made my 
plans for the day. I would cut my 
classes and go back to sleep. But I 
couldn’t. It was my day to go to the 
post office. Wearily, I sat on the 
edge of the bed and watched my feet 
automatically poke themselves in my 
paint stained sneakers. (All drama 
majors, with the exception of Mild- 
red Jones, who isn’t the sneaky type, 
cherish a pair of sneakers.) 

As I dashed off to class, I re- 
viewed my situation with a some- 
what jaundiced eye. Of course, no one 
asked me to major in drama. (As a 
matter of fact, the drama department 
offered me a sizeable sum to major 
in English. I am now awaiting a bid 
from the English department.) But 
as a candidate for a drama degree, 
you automatically become a jack of 
all majors. You learn to fence and 
dance with the phy. ed. majors; 
battle through Shakespeare with the 
English group; dissect people with 
loving care, hand in hand with bud- 
ding psychologists and sociologists 
and talk about art, music and the in- 
tangible lure of philosophy along 
with the amazing intricacies of the 
technical phases of your first love, 
the theatre. Life is not just a row 
of footlights. 

I come out of my reverie long 
enough to flunk a pop test in Survey 
of World Theatre. (I sometimes 
wonder whether Miss Newell would 
rather test the foundation or survey 
the theatre.) That, plus the fact I 
didn’t get any mail (I could have 
stayed in bed after all) , was enough 
to upset my artistic temperment, and 
so I went to the “C” Shoppe to 
dampen my troubles in a cup of cof- 
fee. While standing in line, I became 
scenery crew head for somebody’s 


benefit and a parrot in the Mary 
Washington Players’ WFVA Radio 
show. (I am now an honorary mem- 
ber of the Bird Lovers of America) 

I was about to hibernate in my closet 
until the gentle patter of rain on May 
Day drove me out, when I remem- 
bered that it was my day to set up 
the lights for chapel. This is a task 
set aside for the initiated technicians 
who understand the inner workings 
of the light board on George Wash- 
ington stage. I don’t quite understand 
how I got in. As I hurried on toward 
my responsibility, I found myself 
feverently hoping that the program 
would be a movie (no lights) and 
that my lighting partner would be a 
vice president of General Electric. But 
it didn’t work out that way. My 
lighting partner was a sweet soul 
who blew a fuse by turning on the 
organ switch and the program was 
given by some obscure club that 
wanted several light changes includ- 
ing a desert sunset with sheet light- 
ning in the distance. I was more im- 
pressed than anyone else. 

By the time three o’clock had roll- 
ed around, I had rolled into my jeans 
and was in one of the most fascinating 
classes in the curriculum of a liberal 
arts college. That, of course, is stage- 
craft, a course designed to make long- 
shoremen out of Southern belles and 
architects of actresses. All the sets for 
the College Theatre productions arc 
built in the scene shop by the stage- 
craft class with very few fatalities. 
The suicide rate is high only during 
the week of production. I did lose a 
foot in one of the buckets of hot 
glue, but that was before I learned 
to knit asbestos socks. 

From stagecraft, I rushed headlong 
to a Players meeting and helped to 
elect crew heads for the next College 
Theatre production. Before dinner, 


I managed to stop by the post offi 
again. At last I got some mail- 
Theatre Arts Magazine, a notice tb 
Alpha Psi Omega was sponsoring 
bus trip to Richmond to see a pla 
and an overdue book notice. 

The next two hours were spent 
play rehearsal and benefit rehears 
where the drama major can expr 
herself on the stage as she wishes 
if she is lucky. Usually she ends 
on the light crew while a biolo 
major steals the show. 

At ten thirty, I made it back 
the dorm, introduced my self to 1 
roommate and tried to look incc 
spicious while the sixteen peo 
seated on my bed took a deep bre; 
and in a chorus said; 

“I know you’re awfully bi 
but — ” They picked me up off 
floor and carefully placed me on 
roommates bed, left instructions as 
what I should do and then left. 

I lay there and tried to think 
three chapel skits and a public 
gimmick for the play. Well, at 1( 
the day was almost over. I gues; 
had been a good one — but it's 
hard to separate the bad from 
good nowadays. 

My roommate who had had t 
to take a bath and do her ho: 
work whistled the opening bars 
“There’s No Business Like S Y 
Business” as she polished her n; 
I’m not a bit sorry that I killed 
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e stand on the summit of a great 
ntain and see spread out before 
)e thriving city. In the distance 
:an barely discern the church 
le, and the town clock booming 
he noon hour. To the left, cars, 
:iny specks, cross the bridge lead- 
nto and out of the great metropo- 

hc climb up our mountain was 
and hard, and now we must bc- 
:>ur journey down, 
ne wonders when she becomes a 
>r and is about to take her place 
ciety and start her journey down 
mountain, just exactly what is 
d of her. This is as true in Dra- 
c Arts as it is in almost every 
r field. We have studied for four 

> and now must put our know- 

> to use. 

[ary Washington offers to the 
la major an advantage that is 
>m found in the larger univer- 
and colleges. This may sound 
ge to those who say that a larger 
dI offers so much more in the 
of classes and professors than 
smaller school could ever hope 
lowever, consider the various act- 
s sponsored by the school and 
iepartment. 

he Department of Dramatic Arts 
nts three plays each year. (With 
)mpletion of the Fine Arts build- 
nd the new little theatre, the aim 
increase these yearly produc- 
) Try-outs are open to the en- 
tudent body. Therefore, anyone 
•sted in acting has an oppor- 
y to do so. The same thing ap- 
in the other aspects of produc- 
— lighting, make-up, scenery, 
he like. If a student wants to 
about backstage work, in ad- 
i to acting, she has every chance 
> it. Many schools follow the 
pie of actors doing nothing but 
and the technicians never have 
>portunity to work “onstage.” 


by Mildred Jones 

In other words, one acts or works 
backstage, never both. 

The class benefits offer another 
wonderful medium for one’s creative 
talents. Here, too, the individual as- 
sumes the responsibility of all the 
production. This is perhaps some of 
the best training for the future, and it 
applies to other fields as well as to 
Dramatic Arts. 

From our work onstage and back- 
stage, we have derived more than 
practical knowledge. We have learned 
to work with people. We have learn- 
ed the value of teamwork and co- 
operation. This is perhaps our great- 
est achievement. When we leave col- 
lege, that will be our first test — can 
we work hand in hand with others? 
Can we “fill in" for them in an em- 
ergnecy? In drama this last is very 
important, and, if one has the ex- 
perience, she can usually “fill in.” 

We will probably never become 
professional electricians or carpenters, 
but we realize that a knowledge of 
all the phases of the theatre is im- 
portant. With an eye toward the 
future and practicality, we know that 
in any career it is a long way to the 
top: there is competition on every 
side. If one is not too successful as 
an actress, she may become a tech- 
nician, writer, teacher,, or director 
whose knowledge of the theatre must 
be practically unlimited. There are 
many roads open to us. We must 
choose wisely. 

As we start our trek down the nar- 
row mountain path, we ask ourselves, 
“Will we ever use all that we have 
learned?” The answer is probably 
“no,” but it does help to have the 
knowledge in case the need arises. 
It takes a great deal of experience and 
talent to reach the Great White Way. 
Summer stock, traveling companies, 
and little theatres usually require an 
actress to be a technician as well. One 
(Continued on Page 33) 


A Few Words About 
Playwriting 

Martha H. Newell 

The playwriting class, in keeping 
with the aims of an expanding dra- 
matic arts department, hopes that it 
will soon be able to offer one-act 
play scripts suitable for production. 
As yet, however, the class has not 
studied dialogue and so has not 
written in the play form. 

During the first semester we de- 
voted all our time to understanding 
“what it takes to make a play.” We 
work on the theory that a play is the 
successful combination o f three 
things: character, conflict and reso- 
lution. By this is meant that a play 
is, first, last, and always, an examin- 
ation of living characters involved in 
some kind of conflict. The course 
of the play concerns itself with the 
solution or, as we call it, the resolu- 
tion of that conflict. The conflict can 
take many forms: revenge, as in 
Electra, hypocrisy, as in Tartuffe or 
shiftlessness, as in Juno and the Pay - 
cock. 

One often hears play-goers say: 
“Such-and-such a play is no good. It 
didn't have a plot.” What the angry 
play-goer really means is that the 
play had no characters. The word 
“plot” is almost never used in our 
class. We feel that the consideration of 
plot divorced from the characters who 
create the plot is as ridiculous as try- 
ing to drive a car without fuel. Char- 
acters come first, real, breathing char- 
acters who behave as they do out of 
their own desires and will, not be- 
cause the playwright forces his will 
upon his characters. Thus, Lady 
Macbeth, driven by ruthless ambi- 
tion, communicates this ambition to 
her husband, and together they fol- 
low the road to inevitable destruction. 
But the point is: they chose the road. 
If Lady Macbeth and Macbeth had 
suddenly decided to forget the whole 
thing and to spare Duncan and the 
other victims of their greed, and to 
retire to peaceful obscurity, Shakes- 
peare would have been guilty of in- 

continued on Page 12) 
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“Whosoever danceth not, knoiveth not the ivay of life.'' 
CHRIST in a Gnostic Hymn of the second century. 


“The dance is the mother of the 
Arts. Music and poetry exist in time; 
painting and architecture in space. 
But the dance lives at once in time and 
space. The creator and the thing 
created, the artist and the work are 
still one and the same thing. Rhythm- 
ical patterns of movement, the plas- 
tic sense of space, the vivid repre- 
sentation of a world seen and im- 
agined — these things man creates in 
his own body in the dance before he 
uses substance and stone and wood 
to give expression to his inner exper 
iences.“ Curt Sachs. 

Dance is the oldest of the arts. Be- 
fore man danced, the animals danced; 
birds danced in solo (British Guinea) 
and in quadrille (Australia) forma 
tion; anthropoid apes in Teneriffc 
hopped from one leg to the other in 
extreme excitement or fear, then 
would whirl with arms outstretched 
as they moved around a circle — thus 
developing forms, as the circle and 
the square; and movements as hop- 
ping, whirling, and arm ornamenta- 
tion. Among primitive peoples, there 
are few danceless groups, each having 
the inner motor-rhythmic expression 
of excess energy for his emotions of 
fear and joy or religion and daily liv- 
ing. Primitive peoples danced for an 
inner need with little or no thought 
of its appearance to others. Later in 
history, man began to put movements 
together, to embellish, color, elabor- 
ate and arrange into an order or form 
for his inner satisfaction as well as 
for the satisfaction of those watch- 
ing. It is for the man in later history 
to dance well and thus make dance 
and art form, for as Robert Henri 
says, “Art is the province of every 
human being. It is simply a question 
of doing anything well. ,, 

Our contemporary philosophy of 
art tends to include spectator satis- 


jba*tce 


faction as well as inner satisfaction. 
Dance has thus been involved in a 
synthesis with the other arts. This 
synthesis is a much more healthy and 
productive attitude than that of 
mutual independence. In drama, it is 
the business of the actor “to do“ — 
he recreates through memory and ex- 
ternalizes through his phyiscal instru- 
ment, through movement. This is ex- 
actly what the dancer does — he creates 
the drama through the metakinetic 
quality of his movements, where the 
actor interprets the drama that al- 
ready exists. Dance is more closely 
related to drama than to music, ex- 
cept in time-rhythm. Music exists in 
sound (caused by movement) in a 
form set through years of usage and 
recording. Dance uses music as ac- 
companiment to assist it in its dra- 
matic objective through time, quality 
and intensity; but the form should 
be that of the dance rather than that 
of the music. In painting, it is color, 
composition, intensity, and mood or 
feeling. Here dance is akin to paint- 
ing primarily in compositional move- 
ment, color, line, and balance of mass 
against space. 

Dance can be of great value to 
Mary Washington in its synthesis 
of all the arts. It is the intention of 
the Dance Club to project this syn- 
thesis as much as possible through 
its varied program of performances. 

This year Dance Club has been 
busy giving its artistic service to the 
students. In November, we gave a 
short demonstration at a convocation. 
We attempted to show “work in pro- 
gress;’' some of the dances were not 
finished or polished. In some, we 
used two different arrangements of 
lights and had the audience applaud 
for the one they preferred. We tried 
experiments in costuming and color 
and obtained comments and sugges- 


by Claudia Read 

tions later. We learned which of 
dances they liked and why, ; 
which they disliked and why, t 
affecting our next program, in J 
uary. as to selections of dances to 
performed. 

The January program, with 
notator, was a more ambitious p 
gram, larger in scope and more p 
ished in performance. Some of 
dances from the November progr 
were repeated and new dances add 
Most of our music has to be selec 
from that already written by cc 
posers who had composed with da 
in mind. We performed some of 
“Portraits” by Thomson and so 
of the “Poetry” by Persichetti. 1 
portrait of “Picasso” was especia 
imaginative in movement, col 
space and form. “Skyscrapers” (C 
penter) , choreography by Betsy M 
tin, is still our most abstract and p 
dance. “Our Town” (James i 
Copland), choreography by J< 
Moodispaw, was most dramatic 
both movement and staging. 

In February, we performed se\ 
al colonial dances in costume for 
Virginia State Society Ball. Tl 
dances were based on the folk foi 
of the period with elaborations ; 
figures created by the group. 

March found the Dance Club t 
ing part in a master lesson tau 
by Emily Frankel and Mark Ry< 
Lyceum Concert performers, 
learning of the possible imagery 
dance and its uses. Members of 
group attended the Arts Foi 
(drama, music, painting and dan 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, ] 
forming the second section of “S 
crapers.” At this forum, we atte 
ed a technic class and a composit 
class by a visiting artist. Dances fi 
several schools are selected to be ; 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Dance 

by BEVHRLY BOOZ 

The body expressing it’s emotion, 
And that of the music. 

It relates the joy of a nation — 

Or the bitterness of one 
Solitary figure, 

Dressed in morbid black . . . 

The swirl of billowing skirts 
Mingled with the jangle of castanets; 
The pat-pat of leather shoes, 

Soft, and worn out at the toe — 
Vaudeville dance or ballet . . . 
Different, but with the same origin, 
Rhythm feeling. 

Swooping, swirling — 

Now quiet — 

Dancing like waves, 

Or the smoke from a cigarette . . . 



STORM 


Pat Bradshaw 
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DANCE 

(Continued from Page 10) 

formed at the dance concert for the 
entire forum. In the past, Mary 
Washington has been selected each 
time they were present. The first 
section of “Skyscrapers” was per- 
formed in 1951. 

The May Day program is the 
largest collaborative effort for the 
Dance Club. The orchestra plays 
music especially selected for the 
dancers. The May Court princesses 
perform a stately processional, and 
the dance group performs the enter- 
tainment for the Queen and her 
Court. This is choreographed entire- 
ly by the members of the Dance Club 
and danced by them. The May Day 
ends with the traditional folk form — 
the maypole dance and the departure 
of the Queen and her Court. 

With the establishment of a dance 
major, and the graduation in 1952 
of its first two dance majors, we look 
forward to a bright and shining fut- 
ure for dance. We can anticipate more 
collaborative activities in our project 
of synthesis with drama, music, and 
painting in which students from each 
area will contribute to artistic efforts 
in another area. The dances in “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” have already 
been performed with the Players; 
music for several dances has been 
written by music students; and dance 
students have always posed for class- 
es in graphic arts. The stuff of dance 
— movement — is also the stuff of the 
other arts and we each have much to 
learn from the other. The future 
gives us the opportunity for this ex- 
citing learning experience, both as a 
performer and as an appreciative 
audience. 


Colony Studios 

PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 2188 


A dance major s day begins at 
7; 30 A.M. when a solicitous room- 
mate turns off the alarm and, with a 
strong left foot, shakes the bed. 
“Betsy — get up!” “Jean — Miss Leo- 
nard said you had to go to break- 
fast!” After trying uselessly to ignore 
the tirade you get up and dress — in 
a gym suit, not a leotard. Got to take 
beginning hockey this morning. 
Dance major??!]! After breakfast 
comes a few classes, 8; 30, 9; 30, 

1 0:30, 1 1 : 30. lunch between 12:30 
and 1:00, practice teaching at the 
elementary school at one. Back on 
the hill for a 3:00 class, jump into a 
leotard, oh! goody!! Concert Dance 
Club at 4, Junior Dance at 5, rehear- 
sals until 5 minutes of 6 — when you 
throw on some clothes (no time to 
wash hands, comb hair, etc.) and 
dash off to supper where you have 
plenty to eat because the others at 
the table can t stand your appear- 
ance — and just don’t feel hungry 
any more. 

During the day comes a knock on 
the door. “Where’s Betsy?” — “I 
don’t know,” says Julie, “Wait ’til 
I look on the mirror. She keeps a 
schedule posted there.” 

Then, there are always the night 
rehearsals before concert and you 
come back to find no hot water. You 
smell and feel horrible. You are 
starving to death. Your roommates 
can’t stand it. They think you should 
take a c-o-l-d bath so they can get 
to sleep. It finally results in a free- 
for-all word fight. 

“Hurry Jean, we’ve got to go see 
Miss Leonard to make plans for the 
convention in Atlanta.” “O.K., but 
how in the world am I ever going to 


get this Biology notebook finished 
“I don’t know. Don’t forget to t 
all your teachers that we go to A 
Forum in Grensboro next week 
“Oh. Gosh, and me with two te 
and a ten minute speech in Nutriti 
coming up! Oh, Betsy by the w i 
I’ve got to go to Massachusetts Ap 
1st to see a lady about a job. Do 1 
have anything else planned for tl 
date?” 

A dance majors life may be ha 
but just ask us to change? Uh-i 
Not a chance! 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
PLAYWRITING 

(Continued from Page 9) 

fidelity to the characters as he crea 

them. 

A brief statement such as this w 
unfortunately, contain many o 
simplifications. There are mai 
many more problems to be met 
fore the curtain goes up on Act 
and comes down, to thunderous ; 
plause, on Act III. 

To put it as simply as possi 

then, the first problem in writin; 
play is to create a three-dimensio 
character who wants something 
which he is willing to fight w 
every fibre of his being. Place in t 
character's path another chara< 
who is equally determined to s 
him. Let them fight it out. f 
you have the essence of not onl 1 
play, but a great play. All you h 
to do then is sit down and write 


The things which inspire us 
often the things desired by us. 

— Catherine Jo 
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At Ake Pad 


by Betsy Martin 
and Jean Moodispaw 


around 1900 a spark was set 
ch touched off a chain of reforms 
he field of dance. From these rc- 
ns many changes occurred that 
; deeply influenced dancers of this 
ration. The instigator of the first 
k was Isadora Duncan. Through 
belief in “first movements” or in 
e motor responses which result 
simple, natural sequence of move- 
t, a great gulf was made within 
dance field. No longer was the 
nal ballet ritual followed by all 
:ers. Miss Duncan also led a re- 
against the heavy, formal type 
ostume, and she and her follow- 
wore simple, grecian-style robes 
danced barefoot. Overnight, her 
k with convention became a cause 
re. Audiences were shocked, crit- 
enounced her. But it was too late, 
stage was set for the greatest era 
dance has ever known, 
ames that are already legendary 
ed the spark. In the 20’s, Ruth 
)enis and Ted Shawn electrified 
rnces with their Denishawn 
pany. Like Isadora, Ruth St. 
s and Ted Shawn strove to free 
i from the bonds of traditional 
t and strove for elevating dance 
a pretty pictorial theatre device 
respected art. In a mighty leap, 
lance sprang triumphantly from 
rday toward tomorrow, 
ilcroze, with his development of 
ythmics — the use of the body 


as a musical instrument — and Del- 
sarte, who, with his development of 
gestures, the best available source for 
pantomine, have also influenced 
dancers today. They taught Miss St. 
Denis, Irene Lewishone and others 
who incorporated those principles 
into their own dances and have thus 
passed them on to us. 

More and more today the in- 
fluence of three more recent modern 
dancers is being felt in the field of 
professional dancing. These three 
dancers, Martha Graham, Charles 
Weidman and Doris Humphrey, have 
taken all that is best from the great 
teachers of the past and blended it 
with their own ideas, producing many 
wonderful dances. These three in- 
novators stripped the modren dance 
of frills and recast the human body 
as a vigorous and elequent story- 
teller. They drew their material from 
folklore, history books, and the rest- 
less, changing tempo of today. Soon 
dances likes Martha Graham’s, “Ap- 
palachian Spring”, Charles Weid- 
man’s dance — poem of the life of 
Lincoln, “A House Divided,” and 
Doris Humphrey's, “New Dance,” 
were being acclaimed. In the wake 
of the storm, schools and colleges all 
over the country discarded worn-out 
dance themes and embraced the ex- 
citement a§d vitality of modern 
dance. Today all America has caught 
the infectious spirit. 
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THE CHECKER GAME 


Lois Andrews 


ART 

by Beverly Booz 


Struggling young artist, 

Seeing beauty in the rain, 

Or snowstorm. 

A splash of color from nature’s pen 
Which makes up the seasons; 

Green Spring, red blown Autumn, 

Technicolor Summer, 

And Winter in its lace gown of black and white. 
Depth and form — bound with various hues, 
Mingled to form a mimic of reality. 

Emotion . . . 


Inspired by the sunset, 

Or the contuor of muscle. 

Leaves falling from a tree, 

Captured, and held suspended 
By the deft strokes of a brush. 

The perfect form of a woman’s face. 

Designed with insurpassable expression. 

The crude pencil sketches 
Of a child — 

Created with the touch of a master’s hand . . • 
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ART DEPARTMENT 

by Dorothy Duggan 


he members of the Art Depart- 
t of Mary Washington College 
he University of Virginia, both 
Ity and students, believe firmly 
be importance of the individual; 
he importance of a study of art 
aat individual; in the training of 
d and hand to know and create 
1 design, color, form, and sound 
;smanship and in the advantage 
liberal arts environment for the 
age art aspirant. 

'he art courses arc planned to give 
professional training to those 
> want careers in the arts, and 
e enjoyment to interested ama- 

5 . 

'he college is established in a very 
rable environment for the art 
ent. The town itself has charm- 
?xamples of architecture for study 
sketching, and regularly schedu- 
rips in the school bus to museums 
Washington or Richmond give an 
ual opportunity to see original 
ts of art. 

he art faculty is composed of in- 
tors who arc themselves practic- 
artists, showing in local and 
•nal exhibitions. 

iss Dorothy Duggan, head of the 
'tment, has exhibited wood- 
ivings and lithographs in New 
, Philadelphia and Richmond, 
ing two prizes in recent years 
/ood engraving. 

r. Julien Binford is one of the 
anding painters of today and has 
pies of work in most contem 
y shows as well as having done 
: ine murals for the Public Lib- 
in Richmond and for a Fifth 
ue Bank in New York. 


Mr. Gaetano Cecere is an exhibitor 
of long standing in sculpture and is 
completing a large work for a Florida 
location. 

Mr. Emil Schnellock has shown 
paintings and drawings in a num- 
ber of national shows and now has 
a one-man group of recent paintings 
in the Little Gallery of Monroe Hall. 

Miss Pauline King, the newest 
member of the group has excellent 
training and a special interest in the 
history of art. 

Each factulty member teaches as 
wisely as possible in his own special 
field after agreeing on general prin- 
ciples with his colleagues in the spirit 
of a good democracy. He hopes to 
give the student the advantage of his 
experience, sympathy and organized 
planning. 

7'hc courses in the art department 
require that a student take half of the 
total credits in the history of art, the 
other half in studio classes in draw- 
ing, painting, design, sculpture and 
the graphic arts. This usually means 
more “clock hours” in the studio. 
This “double-barrelled” approach is 
considered best as a student has more 
to say in clay or paint if her general 
education at the undergraduate level 
is broad in other subjects, as well as 
within the field of art. Certain 
general courses are required of stu- 
dents who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in art. Beginning 
classes are largely exploratory and 
experimental. 

It is hoped that a student will 
grow more independent as her skills 
and knowledge increase. She is often 
told, “That is not good enough, you 


can do better,” and she does do better. 
The graduating art majors can com- 
pete with confidence with other stu- 
dents with a major in art from other 
liberal arts colleges. 

Though a liberal arts college does 
not train directly for a vocation, but 
only gives a basic foundation for one, 
art students have been happily suc- 
cessful in recent years in entering some 
form of work where their art train- 
ing was an asset, such as doing gradu- 
ate or advanced work after winning 
competitive scholarships; working as 
apprentices in the art departments of 
stores and winning rapid promotions; 
using art knowledge for occupational 
therapy, designing plastics, as mus- 
eum assistants or teaching art. 

Mr. Bookbinder says, “Of all ex- 
periences where the whole person is 
at a high productive pitch, creative 
expression stands highest. In creat- 
ing an art object one escapes neither 
thinking nor feeling nor doing. One 
tackles the problem with all one 
has.” But it is fun! 

Though sticks and stones are not 
as important as the attitudes and 
thoughts in the minds and hearts of 
students and teachers, a proper en- 
vironment is valuable. With the new 
art building, its skylights and airy 
studios, the art department hopes to 
grow in scope and usefulness. 


CarVs Frozen 
Custard Place 

Milk Shakes and all 
Kinds of Ice Cream 
Near Stratford Hotel 
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by Levin Houston 

It all started about three years ago 
over a sherry glass in the bed-sitting 
room of Keith Pitzer. Jerry Potvia 
was there, I know, and so was Eddie 
Johnson. The walls were covered, 
the floor, groaning with pictures — 
pictures of all size, color and previous 
condition of servitude. Eddie sug- 
gested that it would be a good idea 
to have an out-door art show, per- 
haps, along the stone wall on Amelia 
St. near the Pitzer home. 

Immediately, everyone had a dozen 
thoughts on this subject. It was a 
wonderful idea, why not have the 
show next week? tomorrow? Fred- 
ericksburg fairly reeked of artists who 
had housefuls of paintings. All any 
of them did was to paint and draw, 
then draw and paint, and when the 
closets got full, pile them under the 
bed where they stayed until one 
started looking for those comfortable 
shoes which had disappeared a while 
back. Then, when the shoes were 
found under a pile of landscapes, the 
pictures went back to the closet and 
under the bed until it was necessary to 
find room for some more pictures. 

Immediately, visions of sugar 
plums danced in everyone’s head, and 
each saw himself becoming rich from 
this sale, or at least rich enough to 
buy a tube of cadmium yellow or a 
much-neded water-color brush. Be- 
fore anyone had time to cool off from 
the first fine frenzy of excitment, an- 
other meeting was called with names 
of about a dozen practicing artists 
added to the original list. 

At this time two things were de- 


cided — as there was no reason for the 
artists to retreat underground like 
moles after the show, why not form 
an art association? Why not indeed? 
So, with a genuflection to the Gar- 
den Club bearing the same name, and 
which sponsors Garden Week in 
Fredericksburg, the name was to be 
the Rappahannock Valley Art As- 
sociation, and it was agreed to have 
an annual Art Fair at that time, 
when the weather is usually nice, and 
when there arc also lots of nice peo- 
ple visiting town with lots of nice 
money. The logical place for the 
show seemed to be the charming 
eighteenth century Market Square in 
back of the City Hall. 

Meetings were held at frequent, if 
irregular intervals — some were sketch- 
ing sessions, with various members 
or their unwilling spouses or friends 
corralled into posing. When things 
went well, each walked around to in- 
spect the work of others, hoping that 
the others would reciprocate and give 
admiring “oohs” and “aahs" at the 
splendid likenesses. When, however, 
things went otherwise, drawings were 
quickly covered up. and someone, 
with a worried though slightly rapt 
expression, would say, “Next Pose, 
please.” 

At other meetings, members 
brought recent work for criticism, 
each member in turn passing judg- 
ment. Usually the early remarks 
would be nice polite, non-commital 
phrases like “Very good” or “I like 
the (a) color, (b) form, (c) com- 
position or (d) feeling. “Feeling” 
was always a favorite when you could 


think of nothing laudatory to sa 
After these had been used up, t 
truth finally came out, and the tru 
was seldom anything anyone wou 
want to use as an advertisement 
his work. The pleasant part of th< 
critical sessions was the knowled 
that if someone trounced on your n 
little bunch of daffodils and scatter 
the bruised remains on the floor, y< 
were going to have a chance to s 
what you thought of his execral 
landscape. Such criticism never cou 
do any harm, for no one was goii 
to change his painting anyhow, ai 
if he had wanted more social sigr 
ficance, he would have put it in 
the first place. Occasionally the met 
ings were called Business Meeting 
and these were really sights to w: 
ness. Now, artists usually have a cc 
tain volatility. Ours have a pari 
cularly low boiling point. Some of t 
cock-eyed notions we have agreed < 
unanimously at one meeting, ai 
just as unanimously rescinded at t 
next, would make your hair curl. 

Miraculously, the first show d 
take place, and although no one g 
rich from the proceeds, I did see 
few new tubes of cadmium yellow 
and at least one new pair of sand; 
and dungarees from the profits. The 
were about three hundred works 1 
forty artists — large, impressive oi 
large unimpressive oils, water cole 
of all sorts, lithographs, drawinj 
etchings, sculpture, ceramics, wor 
modern, academic, magazine-cove 
surrealist, impressionistic, bright 
colored, dimly colored, somethi 
for every pocketbook and taste, pri« 


A STORY OF TIIE 

R APPA H ANNOCK VALLE1 
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ing from fifty cents to three 
ircd dollars. Oddly enough, more 
ires sold in the neighborhood of 
fifty cent price than the other 
Many interesting exhibits came 
1 the Mary Washington College 
ents and faculty. A popular 
ire of the show was the presence 
day of artists to sketch visitors 
i modest stipend. It was decided, 
litely, to make it an annual af- 
Not much money, a great deal 
7 ork and more fun than a barrel 
nonkeys, if a barrel of monkeys 
in to you, which it most assured- 
> not to me. 

during the winter, the association 
asked by the Parent-Teacher- 
lent Association of James Mon- 
High School for a contribution. 
;essing more pictures than money, 
arranged an Art Auction which 
zed almost a hundred dollars for 
— I presume — worthy cause. 
:r, members donated pictures to 
old for the benefit of the Cancer 
/ e . 

n due time, the Second Art Fair 
held — it had to be better than 
first one, or else it would have 
led much worse. Over 450 works 
ixty five artists were shown. Pco- 
came, and some bought. There 
as much disagreement as former- 
among auditors, as to what con- 
ited Art — a healthy enough sign, 
lmost immediately after the 
v, it was decided that the Asso- 
on would sponsor the sale of 
istmas cards designed by mem- 
For once we were going to be 


practical and forehanded — sketches 
were to be submitted in June and 
cards printed and ready for the eager- 
ly-waiting public by September 1. 
Two meetings were required to de- 
cide which twelve of the hundred 
submitted designs were to be used. 
When, at the next session, the finish- 
ed drawings were shown, six of the 
artists had decided to do an entirely 
different drawing — the new idea 
seemed so much better than the sketch. 
What with the vagaries of the print- 
ing world, the entire collection was 
not ready to burst on the expectant 
market until the first of November. 
Unfortunately, many, in their eager- 
ness, had bought other cards, or else, 
their eagernes had waned. At any 
rate, although many cards were sold 
— probably over four thousand in 
all, it wasn’t the complete sell-out 
which had been hoped for. Oh, we 
learned a great deal from our first 
adventure in Christmas cards. 

That final meeting when we 
settled the accounts from the sales 
wil live long in my memory. It would 
require the talents of a Ring Lardner 
or a James Thurber to do it justice, 
and as I aspire to the mantle of neither 
of these, gentlemen, I will merely say 
that it was Something. 

There was a large show last Nov- 
ember at the Communuity Center 
sponsored by the Fredericksburg 
Woman’s Club and a smaller one in 
December in the Little Gallery of 
Monroe Hall. At present, work by 
artist-members is on exhibition and 
sale on a rotating, permanent basis 
at the Gift Shop of Austin Farms, 


six miles north of Fredericksburg. 

During the past month, we have 
been sketching weekly, and in be- 
tween times, furtively drawing Ken- 
more, The Mary Washington House, 
the Monroe Law Office and other 
picturesque and saleable scenes around 
Fredericksburg for this year’s Garden 
Week Art Fair. President Iina Larson 
urges all painting Mary Washington 
girls to get busy with their mat- 
knives, and all non-painting ones to 
come down to the show. Bring, or 
leave at home, your purses. No ad- 
mission is charged. The Time, daily 
from ten to six, Saturday, April 26 
through Sunday, May 6; the Place, 
the Market Square behind the City 
Hall: the Thing — The THING, 
Good, clean, healthy fun for all. 
Bring the kiddies, or let the kiddies 
bring you. 

The Rappahannock Art Associa- 
tion has enriched the lives of all of its 
members — several have started paint- 
ing for the first time, others after 
a lapse of years, one member found 
a new beau, all have done much more 
and better work and sold more pic- 
tures than heretofore. Locally-paint- 
ed pictures are replacing prints of 
Maud Muller or Blind Justice on 
more and more living-room walls. 
We are still as excited by our im- 
perfect but wonderful Art Associa- 
tion as we were at the first meeting. 
Although our ambition is to have 
a working and exhibiting studio, 
the economic curve must assume more 
graceful proportions before that will 
be possible. 


ART ASSOCIATION 
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ART 

EXHIBITIONS 

by Catherine Jones 


ALL TYPES ARTIST 
MATERIAL 

The Shenvin- 
H illiams Co. 

209 William St. 


Dr. Martin Blatt 

Optometrist 

COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 

803 Caroline 


The National Bank 
of F redericksburg 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1865 

MEMBER F. D. I. C. 


Specialists in 

CAMPUS SPORT SWEAR 

Miller’s Specialty 

Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Your Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

MLLDRUP’S 

24 Hour 2-Way Radio 
Service 

Phone 234 

519 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


The art majors here at M. W. C. 
are afforded many opportunities to 
observe the works done by the great 
masters, past and present, through 
their art trips to Washington. The 
art major goes through the gallery 
hurriedly at first, then returns to 
those paintings which offer her the 
greatest value. No matter how many 
times she returns to the same paint- 
ing there are new things to be found 
and a greater appreciation to be gain- 
ed from it. 

The new artist may tend to be 
very critical of something that seems 
to her meaningless. But it happens 
over and over again that she soon 
develops the understanding of being 
able to see the possibilities and reas- 
ons for what the artist has done or 
has tried to do. Also, there is deve- 
loped an appreciation for the less 
famous artist who has several times 
set a new trend to be accepted by the 
more famous. 

Often in the history of art, artists 
have fallen into the trap of being 
spectacular for the sake of the specta- 
cular. It is the wiser artist who is 
wary of this method to gain the 
gaze of the onlooker, and strives to 
be sincere in his art. Time deciphers 
the great masters from the garish pre- 
tenders. The real master has the gen- 
unine uniqueness and originality and 
does not have to depend on harsh- 
ness and the obvious attempt to win 
the appreciation of others. 

An art major can understand and 
sympathize with those who find 


they cannot thoroughly comprehei 
the “all,” that is in the making of 
great work of art. Everyone has u 
limited power to learn, feel, and j 
in nature, and thus it is in painti; 
as in other arts. The great master c 
look at one scene in nature and fii 
newness and beauty each time 
paints it. This is so because the art 
is sensitive to the ever-changingm 
of nature and is forever struggli 
to capture the changeable and beau 
ful. 

It is impossible to precisely co 
from nature. To take from nati 
and to copy from nature are two d 
ferent things. The latter is an imii 
tion which can never be as beautii 
as the original since it is impossi! 
to capture the same essence of 1 
living form. But to take from nati 
is to get the relative value that is 1 
fore you. Basically the artist is 1 
the composer. The composer stri 
to present a mood which is realk 
in the relationship of melody, h 
mony, and rhythm, and which 
heightened by suitable instrumen 
effects. Likewise, the painter achie 
his mood in the relationship of co 
harmony, rhythmic line, and tech 
que in application. 

The artist reveals his greatness 
his sensitivity to these relationsh 
The artist projects himself into 
work, and the meaning of his w< 
is interpreted by the onlooker, 
more the observer understands 
principles of art the greater is 
appreciation of the artist. 
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ftcr interviewing Salome Whist- 
n art major, who is well known 
ic Mary Washington campus by 
nore intellectual crowd, the fol- 
ng information has been com- 
. Salome informs us that the 
of the artist begins promptly at 
> when she tiptoes out of her 
i, and says to her roommates, 
cd. and psychology majors) 
arc snug in their beds, “Toodle- 
;ec you all at 5:00.” We would 
to add here, that Salome’s outfit 
should we say, uniform) con- 
of tattered and paint-spattered 
jeans, a vari-colored man’s shirt 
:h used to be white, and grecian 
als. (Fashion Note: the art 

ir s favorite perfume is Eau de 
pentine, guaranteed to arouse the 
isity of your friends). To con- 
c. Off she goes across the grounds 

s 
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in the direction of Monroe Hall, that 
facinating building which contains 
the spacious art “studios.” Each 
studio has a lovely eastern exposure 
and the latest facilities (1908). As 
Salome trips along, she sings her 
favorite song, “I d rather be an artist 
than a musician; I’d rather be an 
artist than a musician, etc.” 

Salome’s first class is Mural Paint- 
ing, with the renowned, Emil Cez- 
anne. Here Salome has a variety of 
set-ups to choose from. After think- 
ing the situation over carefully, she 
chooses a gin bottle, a can of grape 
juice, and a lemon to add color and 
spice — to the still-life. And, after 
setting up her palette, Salome is ready 
to begin — maybe a master-piece, this 
time. She puts her whole heart and 
soul into the painting. As a matter of 
fact, she told us in the strictest con- 
fidence, that she paints life as she 
sees it — with passion and fury. After 
a solid two hours, of creating, Salome 
cxhaustedly (and it’s only 10:30 
A.M.) tears herself away from her 
canvas to trudge upstairs to Dr. Paul- 
ine Raphael’s History of Painting 
class. Salome tells us she is learning a 
great deal about artists' lives, styles, 
lives, paintings, and lives. Most of 
the class periods are spent actually 
looking at reproductions, and if one 
of the students does not like a pic- 
ture, she will do everything from 
stomping her feet, booing, and 
throwing tomatoes at the screen, to 
bursting into tears. Which all goes 
to show that each art student has 
her own definite likes and dislikes 
about the works of the old masters — 
and it also proves that artists are 
extremely temperamental people. 

Salome dashes down the hall to 
Graphic Arts class and slips in the 
door, just as Miss Dottie Breughal is 
calling her name, whips her pen- 
knife out of her tool kit and carves 


a fast woodcut — fit for a blue rib- 
bon. When she finishes carving, 
Salome straps her tool kit on her 
pack, and scurries to the C-Shoppe, 
where she runs into her sculpturing 
teacher, Mr. Michelangelo — Gaetano, 
that is. She and Mr. Michelangelo 
carry on a lively discussion about 
sculpture over their lunch of Coffee 
and Nabs. (In other words, a tete-a- 
tete over tidbits for two) . 

Salome takes five — minutes, that is 
and this time saunters back to Mon- 
roe far Drawing and Composition 
under the leadership of the most fam- 
ous colorist of them all — Julien 
Renoir. She unstraps her charcoal 
box, grabs a “horse” and settles down 
for a good three hours of sketching. 
(Financial News: anyone interested 
in gaining modeling experience, mak- 
ing some easy money, and who is not 
easily insulted — is cordially invited 
to come over to Monroe and pose for 
this class ) . 

At the termination of this class, 
at 5:00 Salome’s day has finally 
ended. Completely exhausted, she 
drags herself — oil paints, carving 
tools, charcoal, and all — back to her 
unfamiliar room, which seems to be 
only a stopping place. She takes out 
her pipe, (a new fad among the art 
students ) flops on her bed and dreams 
of tomorrow when she will board 
the luxurious school bus for Wash- 
ington and the art galleries. Even 
after this physically exhausting day, 
Salome still claims she’d rather be 
an artist than a musician. 

We did not get a chance to thank 
Salome for this valuable interview, 
as she had to dash to a class. So we 
would like to take the opportunity 
here to thank Salome Whistler for 
this first hand report on the gruelling 
daily schedule of the art major. We 
would also like to wish Salome luck 
in her future career in the art world. 


SHE PAINTED 

by Barbara Brown 
and Ann DeWitt 
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NOTES FROM THE 

Music Department 

by Eva Taylor Eppes 


“You arc the one who taught me 
to love music and opened up a world 
of beauty that I had never known 
before/' That statement, sometimes 
written, sometimes spoken, sometimes 
years after the student has left col- 
lege, makes all the efforts of the music 
teacher worthwhile. 

You do not have to be like the 
Englishman who knew only two 
tunes — one was “God Save the King” 
and the other one wasn’t! If you 
think you know nothing about music 
the thing to do is to enroll in one of 
our Survey of Music sections in which 
we will try to lead you to a true ap- 
preciation of all kinds of music. 

Of course, if your primary interest 
is music, you will find a rich curri- 
culum mapped out for you which 
will enable you to utilize your train- 
ing for everything from just pure 
enjoyment to professional careers. In 
your dream home of the future there 
can be nothing finer than music to 
promote comeraderie among family 
and friends. Your inclinations may 
lead you to a career in music. You 
may choose to win higher degrees in 
graduate school, or to follow a career 
of performing, singing, teaching or 
research. At any rate when you have 
finished your training at Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of 
Virginia there will be many demands 
for your services. 

Among your studies here you can 
find pleasure and profit in being a 
member of the College Orchestra, the 
College Band, the Dance Band, and 
the Glee Club or the Choir. When 
our super-de luxe college bus leaves 
from Chandler Circle, you may be on 
your way to hear Patrice Munsel, 
Nelson Eddy, Joseph Szigeti, Artur 
Rubenstein, Jose Iturbi, or the Met- 
ropolitan Company — north t o 
Washington, south to Richmond — 


about fifty miles either way! Of 
course, you heard the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the opera “La 
Traviata," and other fine cultural 
offerings in George Washington 
Auditorium in our own Lyceum Scr- 
ies. 

During your years at Mary Wash- 
ington College your work in music 
may merit recognition by the national 
professional sorority, Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon. Already our Phi Psi Chapter 
here, only a few years old, has had 
the honor of sending a singing dele- 
gate to appear on the programmes of 
the National Convention of Mu Phi 
Epsilon. 

Arc you ambitious? Arc you on 
the “Dean’s List?” Then in your 
senior year you can arrange your 
work so as to graduate “with hon- 
ors." 

In the summer of 1 952 a veritable 
Mecca for musicians will come to 
life to christen the new Music Build- 
ing which is a wing of the new Fine 
Arts Buildings. The Director of the 
Summer School of Music will be Ed- 
gar Schankman. conductor of the 
Norfolk Symphony Orchestra and 
Civic Chorus, formerly director of 
orchestra and opera at the Juillard 
School in New York and conductor 
and visiting professor at Colorado 
College. Other renowned members of 
the faculty will be Erno Balough, 


pianist, who has toured Europe a 
America in concert and as soloist wi 
orchestras, and is now a member 
the faculty of Peabody Conscrvatc 
of Music in Baltimore: Hardin V 
Deursen, baritone, chairman of t 
Music Department of the Uni vers 
of Kansas City: Jacob Krachmalnii 
violinist and concertmaster of t 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchest; 
Louise Rood, violinst and musico! 
gist of Smith College: Marcel Hube 
violoncellist, who has appeared 
concert and as soloist with orchest; 
in Europe and America, and is he 
of the chamber music and violince 
departments of Julius Hartt School 
Music of Hartford, Connectici 
Alan Warner, double-bass, Direc 
of Music, Newport News Schoc 
and member of the Norfolk Sy 
phony Orchestra; Dr. Elemer Na; 
opera workshop, Director of Cent 
City Opera Festival in Colorado i 
chairman of the Opera Departm 
of the Julius Hartt School of Mi 
(asisted by Irene Kahn, pianist i 
accompanist ) ; and the New Y» 
Woodwind Quintette, and ensem 
which has given many concerts 
the East and Middle West. 

If you cannot pronounce all 
names of the Summer School p 
fessors give them nicknames! 
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JUST LOOKING? 

. . . college students are always welcome to come and 
browse around in the charming atmosphere of 

LAND’S JEWEL BOX 

208-210 William St. 
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HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING Carol Ann Smith 


MUSIC 




The frenzied beat of a tango. 

The earthiness of a folk tune — 

The ripple of a waltz — 

The vital, hypnotic voice of a concerto — 
All soaring your mind away 
To different realms, other lives — 

A kind of re-incarnation 
Without dying. 

A mood 

Which puts you in a soft, cool sleep, 

Or stirs you to trembling intensity, 

Until you can listen no longer — 

But you do, like one addicted to a narcotic. 


A melody can express wordlessly 
Our very thought; 

Soothe the savage pulse, 

Or make a frothing animal of someone calm — 
Music expresses the beat of a nation, 

And can always he attributed to it, 

Even without title — 

As the Irish ballad — 

Music is the language which unites us all . . . 
Regardless of the factors which try to separate us 
One from another . . . 

Music is not sung or played, 

But lived. 
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The most unmusical sound in the 
world is an alarm clock’s buzz, at a 
time of morning when only robins 
too young to know any better, and 
music majors trying to get in those 
much needed practice hours, are 
awake. Thus, however, begins a nor- 
mal (this use of the word was never 
intended by Mr. Webster ) day in the 
life of a Mary Washington music 
major. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, the typical music major 
leads a fairly normal life of academic 
and elected courses. With the dawning 
of a Tuesday or a Thursday, how- 
ever. the serious student of the musi- 
cal muse turns to thoughts of count- 
erpoint or the art of counter-weav- 
ing melodies (so that your own 
psychiatrist w o u 1 d n’t recognize 
them) ; history of music, a history 
of the great musicians of all times 
(and their ups and downs) ; form 
and analysis, a study of the balancing 
of the sections, etc. in the major 
works of composers (aesthetically, of 
course) ; sight singing, learning the 
art of singing through the use of 
syllables (while a victim of Miss 
Chauncey) ; ear training, training 
the ear to recognize tones of various 
pitch (from that of a dog whistle to 
that of a fog horn ) and so on down 
the innumerable list of devices de- 
signed to turn out the finished (liter- 
ally and figuratively) graduate. 

After breakfast, the merry music 
major goes to the post office and re- 
ceives much mail — advertisements, 
notices of talent shows, and bills for 
unpaid music. Adding these to her 
wheelbarrow, which is already filled 
to capacity with scores, notes, and 
manuesript paper, she attends her 
morning classes, some of which have 
been mentioned previously. 

As the music major drags herself 
from classes, what does she hear" 
Oh, no!!!! not the chimes ringing 
to several intervals not in related 
keys!!! Won’t someone take pity on 
those beautiful chimes which add so 
much to the campus atmosphere and 
have them fixed? Of course on Tues- 
days we have . . . you guessed it, 
chapel. Surrounded by the incoherent 
babble of happy students we enter 


and take our seats quietly. There are 
a few announcements and we listen 
breathlessly with the rest of the stu- 
dent body, the stillness broken only 
by the clank of a dropped knitting 
needle, or the slamming of a door 
behind the back of a departing stu- 
dent. 

After chapel we wind our way to 
the dining hall. Looking up, we 
catch a bit of blue sky through the 
space between tall, straight, white 
columns and feel for an instant the 
beauty of our surroundings — with 
the soft chime of the dinner gong 
there is silence . . . then a moment 
of prayer in a day of confusion. Con- 
versation at the table takes many 
paths, for the mealtime is a meeting 
of minds, a social hour, and an ex- 
change of views and ideas. A visitor 
might catch such phrases as . . . it’s 
blue net and Mom says she’ll have 
it finished for the dance . . . that 
test was impossible, I studied all of 
the wrong things ... I don’t exactly 
trust his foreign policy, I’d like to 
hear the rest of his platform before 
I judge ... I think she’s a terrific 
leader ... Is any one going to the 
post office? Practice? You music 
majors!!! See you later! 

Back to the practice room . . . those 
two hours are pretty hard to get in, 
in a day full of so much . . . then 
there are the recordings to listen to 
and the scores to analyse and the lib- 
rary books to read ... 2 o’clock? 
Time for class again . . . better hur- 
ry!!! Opera . . . scenery committee . . 
yes, I’d like to work on that . . . 
Isn’t it wonderful that we re going 
to do Kitty’s opera? . . . when was 
that rehearsal? . . . better write it 
down ... 3 o’clock . . . hurry . . . 
where is my belt to the uniform . . . 
time for the band to march . . . 
M. W. C. parade . . . Let’s give a 
cheer for Mary Washington . . . 
When are we going to Winchester? . . 
sorry I can’t . . . piano lesson as soon 
as I get these fixed . . . Me? No, I’ve 
got voice now . . . bye now . . 
la. la. la. la. la. . . . Practice? . . . yes, 
I did ... 2 hours . . . well ... 5 
o clock . . . Call meeting of Mu Phi 
Epsilon ... Is everything ready for 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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lusic, like the other arts, cx- 
;es the innermost feelings and 
; of people. Thus, music must 
gc in accordance with the people 
create it. It is strangely contra- 
ry that this very basic character- 
of music, its “aliveness,” is often 
rrier between average listeners and 
music they hear. Since we find 
modern music hard to understand 
enjoy, why should it be con- 
ed the best music? The “sour- 
es” reaction so typical of human 
re is likely to appear: “That 

y isn’t good music: it is only 
i. The high- brows have a super- 
y complex and want to be dif- 
it.” Complacency sets in and 
ss Average Listener” resumes a 
[y diet of jazz, hill-billy, or any 
r familiar music. 

Ts take a quick glance backward 
observe the general changes in 
c of the not too distant past. We 
not go back any further than the 
deal Period of the late 18th and 
1 9th centuries. 

i the music of Mozart and Haydn 
find the characteristics of the 
deal Era: objectivity of expres- 
emphasis on form, and a rather 
entional structure. We find no 
ed individualism or dramatic 
ional expression. It is music that 
us out of ourselves, so to speak, 
:alms our spirits. Many times it 
bring familiar and beautiful 
s to our minds — a bubbling 
c or a cool green forest, but sel- 
will we be carried into fiery, 
ional experiences, 
aotionalism appears with the 
intic Period which begins its ap- 
h about the middle of the 19th 
ry. We see a renewed interest in 
>m of thought and expression, 
dse of the individual has a great 
on music, which becomes much 
subjective and, as we have pre- 
ly mentioned, emotional. The 
icy toward romanticism also 
: more use of imagination and 
cpolration of the supernatural 
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realms. The turbulent emotion ex- 
pressed in a symphony by Wagner is 
not to be found in the work of any 
classical master. 

Now we are back to the 20th cen- 
tury where we find equalities of both 
Classicism and Romanticism in music. 
Debussy’s Impressionism gives us 
little trouble because it sounds beauti- 
ful, and we tend to create our own 
meanings for it. However, the ultra- 
modern music can hardly be appre- 
ciated or even tolerated unless the 
listener has studied the structure of 
the music or has discovered what the 
composer had to express. In other 
words, an intellectual process must be 
undergone in order that the value of 
the music may be understood. 

This gets us back to where we 
started from: for whom is music 
written anyway? Is it to be enjoyed 
by a few or by many? Was the aver- 
age person of the past able to appre- 
ciate the music of his period? 

If our artists are sincere, and we 
may be sure that they are, the art 
they produce expresses the trends of 
life today. This is hard for us to 
prove or disprove because we are liv- 
ing the era under question. But one 
thing is sure: we cannot decide what 
we want music to be like and mold 
it after a chosen pattern. It will and 
must take its natural course and ex- 
press the changes as they occur in 
humanity. It is only by changing our 
lives that we may change our music. 
If we choose to be materialistic or 
rationalistic, we cannot expect our 
music to be deeply spiritual or im- 
aginative. 

As for the tendency to discard 
modern music as so much noise — we 
must remember that if we are to be 
well-educated we must keep up with 
the progress being made in our arts 
as well as that made in our sciences 
and other fields. It is our music and 
it expresses what we are whether we 
like it or not. The better we under- 
stand our music the better we will 
understand ourselves and our world. 
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Difficult a Thing 

by Jean Armstrong 


Our English 
Department 

The English Department is basic 
to each student in Mary Washington 
or any other standard college. I here 
has been much improvement in the 
English Department at Mary Wash- 
ington College since it became a Lib- 
eral Arts College. The courses have 
been planned to meet the needs of 
students both in the classics and in 
every day life. The basic courses in 
English Composition are planned to 
give students a thorough understand- 
ing of the grammar of the English 
language and also of effective spoken 
and written English, or as it is known 
to teachers of English, the mechanics 
of writing and the art of writing. 

The teachers of English at Mary 
Washington College are all grounded 
in both of these processes, and are 
excellent teachers. T hey know and 
can write grammatically correct Eng- 
lish. The courses in the history of the 
English Language, Chaucer, and Ad- 
vanced Composition go into these 
subjects in such a way as to enable 
Mary Washington students to under- 
stand these courses and to use the in- 
formation they gain from such 
courses both in theoretical and in 
every day situations. 

The courses in literature, both 
American and English, are taught by 
Professors who have thoroughly 
mastered these subjects and have had 
ample experience in teaching them to 
students both in Mary Washington 
and other colleges. Dr. Shankle and 
Dr. Whidden, both scholars and ex- 
perts in the subject matter of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas, take great pains to 
teach these subjects in a scholarly and 
practical manner. 

One look at the names of the Pro- 
fessors in the college catalogue, their 
degrees, and the courses they teach, 
will give confidence to any student 
who is planning to attend Mary 
Washington College. No superficial 
methods are used just to bolster up 
current educational theories which 
may have been proved to be unsound, 
but the methods used by each teacher 
(Continued on Page 27) 


Difficult a thing it is 
To know one’s self. 

Why even do we have such 
Things to think? 

In reasoning . . . there is none. 

1 have known the insistance of regret 
For what seemed to be all right. 

And I have felt the satisfying 
Warmth that comes with 
Something praised 
Though I did nothing good. 

These then ... I must accredit 

To the heart 

For it says it is a 

Most convincing deceiver and 

I know now it 

Speaks the truth. 


Still W cindering 

by Jean Armstrong 

Still wandering aimlessly 
There was no time for talk. 

I stopped and stared and then walked on 
In a circle that seemed to 
Magnetize the birds that 
Flew above in huddled masses . . . 

Sweeping themselves through the sky 
And then raking their radiant rush 
Of frenzied fancy . . . 

Baring their breasts in billowing beauty 
Like the rhythmic rippling of 
Waves, at rest, 

Beating in pulse-like precision against 
The barnacled beach. 

In their flight the fragile feathered creatures are 
A hundred half hushed worshipers 
Of the great golden god that gives us pause 
When he covers his head with 
I he credulous curtain of evening’s child. 

I hey chime their cheery chirps 
In grand crescendos 
Proclaiming in passive undertones 
I hat there is no cause for restlessness 
And yet I wander wondering. 
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by Bf.verly Booz 

The written word — 

An ancient thing, 

Yet indespensable. 

Thoughts, 

Imprisioned in ink for eternity — 

Noble words of great statesmen 
Ringing empty of promise, and shallow 7 — 
Noble thoughts of an unknow n hero 
Too meek and mild to sign his name 
Thought he speaks in truth 
For all men . . • 

Adventure — told by one 
And re-lived by many. 

An ageless custom 
Clinging to a modern age . . . 



MELANCHOLY ALLEY 


Molly Bettcher 



A Poet: Psychoanalyzed 

by E. Louise Beck 


It is amazing to see the relation- 
ship between psychology, the science, 
and poetry, the art. Psychology is the 
scientific study of experience and be- 
havior. Poetry, meanwhile, is an ex- 
pression, which may or may not be 
in rhythmic form, of a mood, emo- 
tion, feeling, illumination or idea. 
Even by definition the compatability 
between these fields — the one, scien- 
tific, the other, creative, is evident. 
The poet projects into his poem the 
product of experience and behavior, 
for these two factors are the essen- 
tial melting pot for all his ideas, 
moods and emotions. An understand- 
ing of psychology, therefore, presents 
manifold possibilities for understand- 
ing not only poetry, but also the 
poet; for now meaning may be found 
not only in the poet’s words, but 
through the medium of the poem we 
can discover just what kind of a man 
he was and why he wrote as he did. 

Lord Byron was not only a poet, 
but also an interesting personality. 
Byron’s poetry was extremely per- 
sonal. Even though he strove to main- 
tain an identity apart from his art, 
this proved to be a vain endeavor. 
His life had been too tumultous and 
he was by temperament a vain, proud, 
sensitive man. 

An incident in Byrons life, his 
incestuous relations with his sister, 
hung over him like a shadow. Al- 
though overtly, and perhaps even 
consciously, he would not acknow- 
ledge the sin which this entailed, 
covertly and subconsciously he was 
obsessed by it. Like every person who 
is faced by a conflict, he turned to a 
variety of mental processes in an at- 
tempt to eliminate this conflict and 
to regain a form of inner satisfaction 
and self-respect. 

He attempted to rationalize, and 
for this he used religion as a medium. 
Despite his agnostic and cynical com- 
ments about religion, he was never- 
theless profoundly influenced by it. 
The doctrine of predestination fas- 


cinated him. because in this he could 
perhaps find a means to rationalize 
his sin. In his poem, Childe Harold 
he makes a number of allusions to 
predestination. He says that if God, 
in truth, predestines our lives, then 
he should be under a moral obliga- 
tion to keep his “sheep from stray- 
ing from the straight and righteous 
path.” He considers as a gross in- 
justice the fact that people are in- 
dividually responsible for the errors 
which they make. “If people’s lives 
are predestined” Byron says, “Then 
they shouldn’t be blamed for their 
sins because it is beyond their power 
to direct and control their lives. In 
this way he attempts to shift the 
blame for his sin upon God. The 
fact remains, however, that he suf- 
fered greatly for the wrong which he 
had committed, and although he 
rationalized his grievous sin in a very 
logical way, he was nevertheless 
haunted and troubled by it for the 
remainder of his life. 

Whenever a person is sufficiently 
upset about something which he has 
done or would like to do, he may 
shift the entire situation upon some 
other person. In other words he will 
project his ideas, feelings, emotions, 
and acts upon an innocent third 
party, and relieve temporarily his 
own internal conflict. When Byron 
wrote Manfred, he created a master- 
piece of projection. Had he attempted 
to write his own autobiography, he 
could not have been more successful. 
Manfred is somewhat of a human 
God and this concept correlates high- 
ly with Byron's opinion of himself. 
Manfred is obsessed by a sin, just as 
Byron was. Although Manfred can 
wield control over all earthly things 
he is nevertheless unable to obtain the 
absolution of his sin and the restora- 
tion of his own peace of mind. The 
general theme of “condemn thyself to 
be thy proper hell,” prevails through- 
out the entire poem. A dramatic 
struggle between Manfred and the 


Devil, wherein Manfred defies 
Devil s control over his soul mi 
the conclusion of the poem, ir 
again we see the tortured mind 
Byron seeking peace. Man suffers 
the sins he commits throughout 
life on earth. It therefore seems fi 
to Byron that his suffering whic 
already so acute and profound she 
be followed by eternal damnat; 
and he therefore denies the cxist< 
of a devil who can claim the s< 
of sinners. 

Byron was vain, proud and ; 
sitive. He sought perfection in b 
self and in others. He refused to ; 
nowledgc his own failings, but o 
compensated for them instead, 
was born with a club foot at 
which he was acutely sensitive. C 
sequcntly, he devoted an enorn 
amount of time to athletic activ 
in order to prove to himself 
others that his club foot was n< 
detriment or hindrance to him. 
overcompensation for his weakn 
was quite characteristic of By 
Every time his pride was hurt 01 
sensitivity aroused he would use 
psychological devise as a we; 
cutting and rending apart anyt 
and everything which stood in 
way. After Byron was exiled I 
England, he always said that he 
sidered the bonds between hir 
and his country severed. Eng 
hated him and he hated her. Am 
his letters and some of his poetr 
filled with a bitter, and yet piti 
nostaligic longing for his home! 
When one of his first edition 
poetry was attacked and ridicule 
the critics of the Edinburgh Re i 
Byron figuratively spit venom 
answered their derogatory ren 
with his poem, English Bards 
Scotch Reviewers, his most bitte 
sarcastic poem because it is an 
adulterated reflection of the pas 
which raged within him whe 
wrote. He expressed a contempt 
a disdain for the critics; he di< 
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t the superficiality which their 
se would represent. However, 
:>n was not an embittered cynic 
ing to create an effect, an impres- 
which this poem may at first 
'ey. He was a man who was deep- 
urt by the men who had criticized 
, because he had never learned to 
pt criticism for what it is worth, 
wounded pride sought solace in 
oen, and he lashed out like a viper 
le supposed stiflers of his genius, 
on's propensity towards over- 
pensation increased as he grew 
r. He grew more and more bitter, 
cal, and critical in order to draw 
mask more completely around the 
itive spirit behind it. 
ls Gordon Allport, a very immi- 
t psychologist says, psychology 
art can learn much from one an- 
*r. From poetry we. may exper- 
e vicariously the moods, feelings 
impressions of the poet; and 
>ugh psychology we may better 
erstand the factors which moti- 
d the artist to write as he did. 
understanding of the poet as a 
onality as well as an understand- 
of his art, makes possible a great- 
ppreciation of both. How much 
cr and how much more meaning- 
are the poems of Byron once we 
ze what the factors which shaped 
molded them were; and how 
h more interesting and exciting 
on appears to us when we try to 
erstand the sources of his con- 
s and the nature of his person- 


al ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from Page 24) 

hose which he or she has found 
»e serviceable and result-getting. 
English teachers are humain and 
Dathetic in dealing with students, 
always have the students best 
est at heart. 


Dwerful are words that touch the 
ear . . . lingering there never 
ng by. Power in the words that 
; clear that in time become even 
sincere. 

— Catherine Jones 


“Noo - s - papers! Noo - s - papers! 
Read all about latest events in Korea. 
Weapon bigger’n atom bomb! Sui- 
cide in mid-Atlantic.” 

A young man sat alone, head bent 
over a cup of coffee — his fourth. 
The restaurant was quiet — a lull in 
the mid-afternoon business — coffee 
and hamburger consumers. 

“No, No more coffee, thanks. Have 
you any soup? Any kind, it doesn't 
matter." 

He had to stay here. He needed to 
feel the world around him — the 
world of people who would go on 
living their daily lives, taking its 
activities for granted. Death was dist- 
ant and dim to them — a long way 
off. 

“You have six months, perhaps 
ten. I’m sorry. Will you finish the 
term? Got anyone who is close to 
you?” 

Two weeks ago — She had gone 
then. 

Now he was through with the 
university. Funny how well he did 
on the exams. Never thought Powell 
would give him an A. 

“You’ve showed your aptitude in 
this field, Hamilton. We'll be ex- 
pecting to hear good reports of your 
work. You’ve a good record here. 
Come back in about a year or so and 
tell us how you’re getting along” . . . 
a year or so . . . 

She would be returning then . . . 
new experiences to tell and to re- 
member for her grandchildren. Per- 
haps she’d be in love . . . no, not so 
soon; it would take a while. She had 
cried at first. God! how she'd cried. 
Then, an attempt to cover up, cram 
everything into the period that time 
gave us. Oh God, how we suffered! 
It didn’t work . . . too nice, formal, 


like the trite and meaningless phrases 
of a first date. 

“Kathy, after I’m gone . . . not 
here anymore to share with you the 
happiness of our lives, hold you in 
my arms . . . Let’s think of life after 
this world. They say, you know, 
that hope lies in the reunion of souls 
. . . prepare for that moment. And 
there won't be any time there ... no 
beginning or end, just what goes be- 
tween — forever and ever." 

“Oh, thanks! No, I don't want 
anything else. Soup . . . So-u-p. Even 
the word sounds morbid — abyssmal, 
with a finality to it. The ashes in 
the glass ashtray — his last cigarette 
still burning, eventually becoming 
nothing but ashes. The soup was 
getting cold — cold and tasteless. The 
bowl was speckeld . . . with the me- 
mories of his life . . . some specks 
dark, some transparent, forming a 
pattern and then drifting out of it. 
It was her life too. She was one of 
those specks on the ocean . . . drift- 
ing farther and farther from him. 
Would she try to forget . . . the last 
hope — maybe she would cling to 
that. Oh Lord! She's too young! Let 
her live and enjoy the happiness she 
deserves! 

He lit a last cigarette and pushed 
the soup bowl a little away from 
him. Awhile longer he sat and stared 
at nothing — unmoving, except for 
an occasional puff on the cigarette, 
a flick of the ashes. 

Finally, he stood up, pulled a coin 
from his pocket and put it on the 
table. Slowly, the man moved to- 
ward the door and out onto the 
street. 

“Noo-s-papers! Read about “Sui- 
cide off luxury liner. Girl leaps into 
Atlantic!” 


SOUP 

by Mary Sue Ekelund 
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by Jo Sidney Riddle 



Miss Henrietta Witherspoon 
Martha Custis College 
Harryburg, Virginia 

Dear Miss Witherspoon, 

1 am a senior in high school and will start at Martha Custis next fall. " 
will probably think the purpose of this letter a silly one, but it is very imp 
ant to me, as you will be able to figure out when you realize that I am i 
serious. 

It all started last week. Well, as a matter of fact it started longer ago t 
that when I realized that I couldn’t decide what I wanted to major in in coll 
I am very talented in several fields. (All my friends tell me that, anyv 
although I am really a modest person. But I am also a truthful one, and I tf 
that all modesty should be sacrificed for Art, don’t youM Being talente< 
wanted to be sure that I decided on exactly the right field. As I was say 
it all started last week when Robert Frost, the eminent poet, spoke to us i 
chapel program. Although I had never read any of his poetry, (a senior in 1 
school can be awfully busy, you know!) I was moved to tears when he i 
some of his own work. How can I describe it you you? The experience 
“beyond words." Then I knew that I was meant to be an English major 
that I could go to college and write poetry, just like his. Since you gradu. 
from high school, my English teacher here knew that you were an Eng 
major and suggested that I write you to find out just what was expected < 
student who wants to Write. So, I am hoping that you will write me 
tell me just that. What will be expected of me? Should I have certain requ 
ments and qualifications? Please don’t hesitate to tell me all of them, as I 
sure I can meet them. 


Sincerely, 

Griselda Hickenloopcr 

P. S. Don’t you just adore Robert Frost? 

Miss Griselda Hickenloopcr 
Little Rock Gape High School 
Little Rock Gape, Virginia 

Dear Griselda, 

I am very flattered that you wrote me to advise you and will be r 
happy to comply with your request. Forgive me if I'm asking you the obvi 
but there is one thing I have to know. Do you like to read? 

Henrietta 

P. S. 1 do like to read Frost very much, although 1 was never lucky enc 
to see him in person. 

Dear Henrietta, 

Of course 1 like to read! “Reading is the spice of life # * ... or somet 
like that. Maybe you would like to know just what I read. I subscrib 
“Actual Romances,’’ and the “Spectator." When I was little, I read all oi 
Nancy Drew books. Last year I read “Gone with the Wind” and this y« 
read half of Crime and Punishment. I should like to emphasize the fact 
I DO like to read. Prose isn t all I read: I like poetry, too. I just swooned 
l his is My Beloved when I read it last month, and every night I rea 
least one poem from my beside copy of Edgar A. Guest. He is really £ 
in my estimation. Don’t you just adore him? 

Griselda 
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Griselda, 


Let me begin by saying that I am completely unfamiliar with Mr. Guest, 
isc I have never found him on a required reading list. Now that my con- 
n is out of the way, I will get down to business. Griselda, I think your 
ier was very wise when she suggested that you correspond with an English 
>r before you committed yourself. I have thought for the last three years 
a girl should know what she is getting into before she decides to major in 
field. In fact I feel this way so strongly that I have made quite an extensive 
)f specifications that you should be able to fulfill. This list is divided into 
parts . . . physical and mental (or maybe that should be intellectual.). At 
rate, I will not send you all the items at once, because I won’t have enough 
: time to write it at one sitting. However, I will try to keep it coming in 
lar intervals. I will try to begin it next week, after 1 finish the three term 
rs due tomorrow. 

Henrietta 

Henrietta, 

I will appreciate your list very much, I am sure. I don't exactly under- 
d your term papers. I know what they are, because once I had to write one. 
I don’t understand why you have to do three in one day. However, I am 
that I will be able to handle the situation, because all my friends say that 
ve a flair for writing. They love my clever letters. 

Griselda 


r Griselda, 

In order to break you in gently, I will start with the necessary physical 
pment. T hat will give you a chance to get out before you are frightened to 
h. 

First of all, an English major must have great stamina, a cast-iron stomach, 
xtensive memory, and thin fingers. That is list number one. Can you say 
you have all these ? 

Henrietta 

• Henrietta, 

Yes, but why? 

Griselda 

■ Griselda, 

Since I don't have a test in my lit. course until day after tomorrow, I am 
g to answer your “why" at great length. You will need stamina for a million 
ns. You have to be able to run up and down library stacks for hours at 
ic in order to dig out books for term papers . . . also for pulling out card 
og drawers. You will have to be able to go at least 75 hours without 
. Not only that, but when you do at last find a night when you can sleep 
a clear conscience, you wil have to be able to get up at the crack of dawn 
der to get to the library in time to get one of two copies of a required book 
■vernight reserve. 

The cast-iron stomach is required for the enormous amounts of black 
i and cigarettes which arc consumed for reason that you will discover 
you get here. The less said about that, the better. 

The need for the memory will be equally as clear. Have you ever tried 
irn 300 lines of Shakespeare at one sitting? Thin fingers are indispensible 
lumbing rapidly through card catalogs. It will also help if you can read 
ords per second so that you can meet the deadline on required books that 
n reserve. There are required books in every course every week. 
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Dear Henrietta, 


The Meridian Hill 

Hotel 

For Women 

REASONABLE RATES 
Sixteenth at Euclid 
Hazel Lambright, Manager 


FARMERS AM) 
MERCHANTS 

STATE 

BANK 


FASHION FIRSTS 
from 

THE FASHION 

PLATE 

1009 Princes Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Have You Tasted the Best 
Hot Dogs in Town? 

CITY LUNCH 

Also Hamburgers, 
Sandwiches and 
Fried Chicken 
205 William St. 


“Gimme that home cookin'!” 
says Bob Hope 
YOU’LL FIND IT HERE AT 

PALM GRILL 

FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 

Steaks, Chops, Fried Chicken, 
Sea Food and Sandwiches 
of All Kinds 

1005 Princess Anne 9124 


I am certainly grateful to you for helping me this way, but I am not q 
sure as to whether or not you are serious. Please don’t pull my leg, bee; 
I am very sincere in my quest. 

Griselda 


Dear Griselda, 

Believe me, I am very serious in what I’m writing to you. Unfortunat 
all the things I am telling you are true. Ask any English major. I spent a 
of time in compiling these requirements, and I think that it would be wise 
me to give all the rest of them to you in one big dose. 

1 have already mentioned term papers to you, but I have a few n 
words on the subject. First of all you must have a vivid imagination, in o 
to think up enough interesting topics for the seventy-five papers you will v 
during the four years in college. Sometimes these papers take the form of a 
quired biography, and then you must know the intimate life story of sonru 
with whom you are slightly acquainted. In further connection with t 
papers, you must be able to type by the touch system so that you can finish 
last twelve pages after lights out. 

An English major must be able to write captions, radio scripts, headli 
and Clever Copy, all without any advance warning. In addition to all 
paper work you will have to do, there is also a lot of oral work in Eng 
courses that you must be prepared for. You will have to know the local 
of the Shakespeare Concordance in the library. You will have to have a reac 
knowledge of at least four medieval languages (including Gaelic) for refer 
reading and reports in Chaucer. You must be able to recognize on sight exam 
of litotes, objective correlatives, onomatopoeia, and iambic pentameter. 1 
must be able to write 300 words a minute in order to answer five hours' w< 
of exam questions in two. 

A few miscellaneous requirements: You must not have a boy friend a 
demands frequent mail or argyle socks. You should have a face that will 1 
nice with thick lens perched on it. You must own clothes that will not si 
dirt, or even wrinkles when slept in. Most important of all . . . you will 1 
to be able to smile attractively when declining invitations to all social activi 
I will be looking forward to seeing you next fall. If you have any other q 
tions, don’t hesitate to ask me. 

Henrietta 

Dear Henrietta, 

I do have a question. Last night on television, I heard and saw 
Stevens do a selection from Carmen. I have decided that I have more tc 
to the world as a musician. Could you send me the name of a music ir 
whom I could write? 


Griselda 
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by Suzanne Rosen 


e walked up to the top of the 
and stared at Gloversville im- 
onately for several minutes, 
a he began to laugh; he laughed 
lically and then he cried, and the 
oozed out of his Polish gray 
and dribbled down his stubby 
It was a deliciously pink and 
t evening in early April, and 
r , tired people were hurrying out 
ae factory, and hurrying to their 
d homes and their warm suppers, 
aeir haste, none noticed the young 
, but he saw them; he saw also, 
alush sky that lay dripping color 
>nd. He walked past the red- 
ge brick factory that smelled of 
n and sweat, and past the small 
>ar Shop and Candy Store. Then, 

; the long stretch of living green 
zt that hid a blistry brown earth, 
peeking through the trees was 
valley, fresh and verdant in its 
e. 

'he sign that read Main St. stared 
iliarly as his thin body staggered 
He hadn’t even intended to come 
in fact, he had even passed by, 
some magnetic power had drawn 
back. He wanted to talk to his 
her, Dave, and warn him to ig- 
the tedious monotony that the 
must be feeling, he wanted to see 
mother, to sit down at the kit- 
table and eat the good food that 
had been dreaming about for 
ths, and his father, he would 
at humbly, begging forgiveness, 
he knew that all would be well 
i. By now, he was half-way 
ugh the town and it had not 
ged. It reeked of dry stolidity and 
Ay he gazed in the dusty shop 
lows that had housed the same 
es for months. He grinned nos- 
rally as the spicy odor of the 
in’s grocery filled his nostrils, 
as he passed he counted the num- 
f salami’s that hung in the win- 
There were five, there were al- 
five; it was a little game that 
ad always played ever since he 
count; Counting the salami's 
here were always five. He real- 
hat he was hungry, very hungry 
be could feel his skin hanging 
y around his shrunken stomach 
ae reminded himself of a book 


about a skeleton from a concentra- 
tion camp. He could taste the hot 
apple pie that had just come out of 
his mother’s oven and the thick crust 
melted like hot cheeseless cheese and 
the longing for it gave him a new 
strength. 

Just on the outskirts of town, an 
elderly man was watering his lawn 
and as he walked past he suddenly 
craved a drink of water, to ease his 
dry throat that was caked with par- 
ched tears and saliva. "Sir, may I 
have a drink?" The man turned his 
grizzled head towards him, amazed, 
and then without hesitation handed 
him the hose. The boy grabbed it 
eagerly and absorbed the powerful 
spray in such great gulps that some 
splashed on his dusty clothes. The 
man leaned his arms on the natty 
white picket fence and studied him. 
"Nice weather, ain’t it?" He nodded. 
"You a stranger here, boy?" "No 
sir," he gasped between swallows and 
a pale rose color filmed his cheeks. 
"You sure are thirsty, why, I bet 
you musta had two quarts already!" 
He returned the hose to its owner and 
tendered a polite thanks and hurried 
away. As the old man watched the 
youth head down the road, he mut- 
tered almost inaudibly — "Strange 
boy, hummph!" 

By the time he reached his own 
lane, the sky was a rich blue-black 
and the light of the airy fabriced 
new moon sketched a slip of a path 


on the old country road. He was 
afraid and the bad part of it was that 
he knew it. He was no longer hungry 
and thirsty; the knawing in the pit 
of his stomach had been displaced 
by a new pain, for the vile stench of 
the town made him hate even those 
that he deeply loved. "You big, 
dumb, sentimental fool,’’ he hissed at 
himself, "get outta here now while 
you can." He tried to run but his legs 
seemed paralyzed and he felt like a 
helpless infant. "If only Dave would 
come out for a walk — I could talk 
to him — and then go away." But 
none came out of the house, none 
at all. He crawled stealthily to the 
back of the house and peered in at the 
cozy, clean kitchen for one last look. 
There was his mother, her coarse face 
and arms inflamed with the heat 
from her iron. The sight was so mov- 
ing that the hot, acrid tears welled 
in his already red eyes. The tears 
flowed unashamedly when he studied 
Dave’s movements as the latter strode 
into the kitchen and cut himself a 
hunk of spongy rye bread, and doubl- 
ed its thickness with smooth, rich but- 
ter. In between mammoth bites of the 
bread and butter, he stared out the 
window at the night that was covet- 
ing so closely the brother, whose me- 
mory was breathing so heavily on 
him. Dave felt that there was some 
thing wrong that night, some strange, 
mystifying power obsessed, but he 
was too young to know or under- 
stand. 

As soon as the lights were out in 
the kitchen, the boy in the brush 
slipped noiselessly away, gathering 
momentum while leaping over fences 
and hurdling brooks. At last he came 
to the old hideaway of his youth and 
fell exhausted upon the damp earth. 
There in the cool shade of retirement 
he cried and sobbed and cried until 
the bitterness flowed no more. Then 
he rose and walked proudly down 
the dusty paths, to the highway. He 
laughed on the way, an eternal hy- 
sterical laugh of silence, and he laugh- 
ed once more, a happy courageous 
laugh, as he lay down on the cool, 
sweet-scented hay in the strange 
barn — and it wasn’t long before he 
was fast asleep. 
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FREDERICKSBURG-PAST, PRESENT, FUTUR 

by Peggy Hall 


Approximately 400 Freshmen en- 
ter Mary Washington College each 
September. Of this number many will 
call Fredericksburg their home for 
the succeeding four years. In addition 
to these, there arc students who arc 
residents and regard it as their per- 
manent home. This city has been 
considered home by famous people 
of years long past and now contains 
numerous and beautiful monuments 
recording their fame. 

Fredericksburg was first the home 
of Indians for its grounds were once 
covered by the village of Mantapeuck, 
perhaps of the “Seaccaback" tribe. 
Even today souvenirs of this roman 
ticised race can be found in surround 
ing parks and picnic grounds in the 
form of arrow heads and broken bits 
of pottery. 

Later it became the settlement home 
of unnamed tradesmen and a colorful 
center of Colonial trade. T he Rappa- 
hannock, which was wider and deep- 
er at that time, was the scene of ocean 
going barges and schooners laden 
with cargoes from the Indies, Eng- 
land. and other ports. 

From this group of ordinary 
townsmen, emerged George Wash- 
ington who crossed the river to at- 
tend school from his childhood home 
at Ferry Farm. Many buildings re- 
main today to present an account of 
his progress in civic and national 
affairs. The building that housed the 
Lodge which made Washington a 
Mason still stands in Fredericksburg, 
and some of the branches spreading 
over a fence onto Fauquier Street are 
those of the only horse chestnut tree 
remaining of the thirteen planted by 
him in memory of the original col- 
onies. The city contains many beau- 
tiful memorials of the Mother of 
Washington. The Court House which 
possesses her will is an excellent ex- 
ample of early architecture, especially 
in the structure of the roof; the plain 
Monumental shaft over her burial 
place can be seen a few yards from 
the small slope where Mary often 
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sat on the large projecting rocks gaz- 
ing toward the wooded hill on which 
the college bearing her name now 
stands; her simply furnished white 
frame house is an attraction to all 
Fredericksburg visitors. Kenmore, 
home of Washington's sister, is a 
beautiful Colonial house. 

Fredericksburg was also the home 
of two men famous in naval history 
— John Paul Jones, Founder of the 
American Navy; and Matthew Fon 
taine Maury, “Pathfinder of the 
Seas." An imaginative picture can 
be painted of these two as boys play 
ing along the Rappahannock River 
banks. Although they were born 126 
years apart, perhaps each one’s first 
love of the sea and ships was aroused 
by the sight of the river traffic from 
the docks of Fredericksburg. It is 
easy to extend this imaginary draw- 
ing and see each in his childhood 
learning to navigate a small boat on 
the river, playing exciting boys’ sea 
games, or quietly fishing. 

The Law Office of James Monroe 
stands in Fredericksburg and contains 
a number of his and Mrs. Monroe’s 
personal possessions, including a few 
of the elaborate dresses worn by the 
fifth President’s wife in the courts 
of Europe. 

There are many other artistic 
monuments in addition to those re- 
flecting the story of famous men. 
These concern the daily lives of the 
obscure but more numerous people 
who, as average families, made Fred- 
ericksburg their home. These places 
of worship, business, pleasure, and 
war are all significant even though 
no particular names arc associated 
with them. 

1 he first church in Fredericksburg 
was erected upon the site of the pre- 
sent Episcopal Church. The building 
was originally “T" shaped in the 
typical style of frontier architecture. 
The Presbyterian Church is pleasing 
in its beauty of simplicity. The build- 
ing has an almost legendary past, 
for Clara Barton was one of the 


nurses who tended the wounded w 
it was used as a hospital during 
Battle of Fredericksburg. Can 
balls may yet be seen lodged in 
pillars. 

Brompton, known as Mai 
Heights when occupied by Confe 
ate soldiers in the Civil War, rem 
a beautiful Colonial mansion a 
its expansive lawn sloping to a 
tury-old stone wall. It figure* 
Fredericksburg’s present as the h 
of the President of Mary Washing 
College. 

The once tall slave block, an 
portant stone in the period of his 
when slaves were sold at auction, 
been dropped into the ground lea 
only a small portion visible to n 
way for modern street improvem* 
However, two well-known area 
Fredericksburg still have the old < 
ble stone pavement — -the market f 
behind City Hall and the s 
“Rocky Lane" leading down to 
Rappahannock River from lc 
Caroline Street. 

The market’s function has chai 
from its early days of usefulnes 
a Colonial shopping center to 
present service of displaying be 
and creativeness during the an 
city art show held there; and t< 
“Rocky Lane" is recalled best n< 
the busy pathway to river trans 
tation but as the stand for spcct, 
observing the dollar-throwing 
mony on George Washington’s B 
day. 

The scenery and gardens in 
surrounding the city add muc 
its beauty in the Spring and Suit 
Plants familiar to the tradit 
South grow along the streets 
yards — pink and white dogv 
delicate magnolia blooms, ivy, 1; 
honeysuckle, hazel, pussy wil 
Indian plume," and leafy : 
trees. 

Now Fredericksburg, in its rc 
Home to residents and Mary V 
ington students, is a combinati< 
the past, present, and a plan fc 


THE EPA 


. The historical shrines and 
ial homes stand beside modern 
ices and places of commerce and 
ry. One can enter the past and 
aver floors which felt the foot- 
of men and women who led 
ca in her formative years. Then 
nerges and passes a house with 
picture windows and a televi- 
erial balanced on the roof. The 
!s, bearing such names as James 
oe, Lafayette, and Mary Wash- 
1 , reflect the past, teach the 
of the present, and prepare for 
iture. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 9) 
she may do costumes, another 
scenery, and so on. Then as she 
ligher in the profession, she may 
to direct or become a designer, 
anch out in her talents. How- 
few ever reach the top in acting, 
hose who do not should be cap- 
of working in something else 
i there is still opportunity to 
Lhe need for trained technicians 
be stage and television is seem- 
great. 

? have started slowly down from 
ummit, for the way is narrow 
ocky under our feet. We are un- 
a as to our future, and yet, we 
anfident that, like our fore- 
's, we, too, can build our cities, 
ireams will be realized — in five 
or fifty years. We come to a 
in the road where many paths 
ind see other people joining us 
r way. We call out to them, and 
ue on together. 

remember what someone once 
‘The road ahead in the theatre 
ed with sorrows, disappoint- 
even heartbreaks, but once 
j heard the audience’s applause, 
i the joy and satisfaction of a 
ell-done, worked with others 
d a common ideal, gotten the 
of grease paint and the excite- 
of the performance into your 
you can never turn back. Like 
ier profession, drama becomes 
g part of you.” We realize now 
hat he meant. 


the show: * . . . Cup will be there on 
time for the presentation to the ta- 
lent winner . . . plaque will be en- 
graved right after the show and pre- 
sented to the president of the winner’s 
organization in chapel, with the pic- 
ture in the Triangle, national maga- 
zine of Mu Phi . . . Ten minutes to 
six . . . have to hurry if we’re going 
to make it to supper . . . after-dinner 
coffee in the ”C” Shoppe . . . time 
to breathe ... I haven’t practiced 
yet . . . G. W. closes at five . . . Mon- 
roe will be full now . . . can’t prac- 
tice in dorms . . . What did you 
say ?. ? . ? ! ! ! Orchestra practice at 7:30 
. . . special for May Day . . 8:30 
and home again . . . got to pack . . . 
at least we music majors don’t have 
Saturday classes during the last two 
years . . . 

All in all it’s a pretty wonderful 
life and although we gripe, well, 
they say its healthy to have a little 
of that in life too. On the other side 
of the balance there are a lot of tal- 
ented, wonderful, big-hearted people 
on our college campus where the in- 
itials M. W. C. might easily stand 
for Many Wonderful Colleagues. 
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Towel Service 

Station 

U. S. Route 1 Alt. 
Fredericksburg, Va, 

“HOAD SERVICE” 

PHONE 9159-R 

Donald Sullivan Robert Perkins 


West End 
Fountain Service 

Ice Cream - Sandwiches 
Cosmetics - Toiletries 
College Jewelry - Keys 
Scarf Rings 

Phone 2250 

806 William St. Fredericksburg 


In Fredericksburg It’s 

BROWN’S COURT 

60 Cottages 

DINING ROOM 
SERVING VIRGINIA’S 
FINEST FOODS 

Phone 1859 

The Student’s Choice for 
Their Parents 

L. Verburg & Sons, Managing 
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NO. 16 ... THE FLYCATCHER 





He’s fast — lie’s smart — lie covers ground — lie’s a real varsity 
outfielder! The ‘quick-trick’ cigarette mildness tests were almost 
too hot to handle, but he didn’t make an error. He realized 
that cigarette mildness can’t be judged in slam-bang fashion. 
Millions of smokers throughout America know, too, there’s a 
thorough way to judge cigarette mildness ! 

It’s the sensible test . . . the 30-Day Camel Mildness Test, which 
simply asks you to iry Camels on a day-after-day, pack-after-pack 
basis. No snap judgments! Once you’ve tried Camels for 30 days 
in your “T-Zone” (T for Throat, T for Taste), you’ll see why . . 

After all the Mildness Tests . • . 
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Camel leads all other brands by billions 




